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PREFACE. 

For some years a number of East Side instalment dealers 
have perpetrated the grossest frauds and almost inhuman legal 
brutalities upon the more ignorant portion of the immigrant 
population of the district — especially upon the Italians. Dur- 
ing the early months of 1902 these abuses reached a climax. 
The Legal Aid Society, which has an office in the Settlement 
Building, fought with all its energy for the rights of the victims 
of the " fake" dealers, but although these efforts were attended 
with temporary success the conditions were so severe that a 
thorough investigation of the "fake" business and its conse- 
quent evils seemed absolutely neeessary. The council of the 
University Settlement decided that such an investigation fell 
within the province of the Settlement's duty to the neighbor- 
hood, and appointed the below subscribed committee to 
arrange for a thorough inquiry. Henry R. Mussey, a gradu- 
ate student of Columbia University, undertook the investiga- 
tion. This investigation was undertaken, of course, with the 
intention that its results should serve as a basis for formulating 
a bill directed against this pernicious business. At the time 
this is written such a bill is being considered by the State 
Legislature. 

The results of the investigation, in the committee's opinion, 
have been very startling. Feeling that the public will be in- 
terested to learn of the methods of this corrupt business, the 
committee now puts this report in print to show something of 
the injustice which is being practiced upon our new fellow- 
countrymen. 

w. klrkpatrick brice. 

Samuel Thorne, Jr. 

Henry W. Taft, Chairman. 



INTRODUCTION, 

The facts hereinafter detailed have been collected by means 
of personal conversation with business men, instalment dealers 
of every sort, from the best to the worst, employes of the deal- 
ers, their customers, city marshals and their assistants, jail 
and court officials, attorneys and representatives of legal organi- 
zations having intimate acquaintance with the abuses of the 
instalment business, charity workers— in short, all classes of 
persons who would presumably throw any light on the subject. 
Jail and court records have been examined, in many cases in 
the greatest detail; court proceedings have been followed with 
care. All sorts of documents and papers used by the dealers 
have been examined. Matters of price and value of goods sold 
have been the subject of study. The object has been to make 
as careful and comprehensive an investigation as possible, show- 
ing in a general way the scope of the instalment business, and 
describing more carefully the remarkable abuses that have grown 
up in connection with it, endeavoring to trace them to their 
causes and suggest, if possible, the most direct and practical 
means of doing away with them. For the opinions and conclu- 
sions suggested, I am solely responsible, though I am happy 
to find myself in substantial agreement on most points with 
nearly all who have made a careful study of the question. My 
special effort has been to avoid indiscriminate condemnation of 
all instalment business, to point out what distinguishes the legit- 
imate business from the illegitimate, and to find, if possible, 
the practical way of attacking the latter without interfering 
with the former. 
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I am indebted to a large number of instalment dealers for 
their kindness in giving me the information at their disposal, 
and especially to some of the larger instalment houses. In some 
cases they have gone so far as to give me access to their books. 
Also Mr. Moen, the Under-Sheriff of New York County, has put 
me much in his debt by placing the jail records at my disposal, 
and the clerks of the municipal courts have kindly given me all 
facilities for examining their records. For a large part of these 
favors I am indebted to the interest and intervention of Miss 
Rosalie Loew, Head Attorney of the Legal Aid Society, who 
• has co-operated with me in every way possible, even doing much 



actual work of investigation and placing the results at my dis- 
posal. I desire to say, however, that Miss Loew is in no way 
responsible for any of the views expressed in this report. My 
hearty thanks are due to her for her ever-ready assistance and 
suggestion, and to Mr. R. C. Ringwalt, of the same Society, 
whose advice and suggestion were of especial value in begin- 
ning the work. Too much cannot be said in praise of the work 
of the Legal Aid Society for its fight against the abuses exist- 
ing in the instalment business. 



THE "FAKE" INSTALMENT BUSINESS. 



I. 

SURVEY OF THE INSTALMENT BUSINESS AS A WHOLE. 

The instalment business, the sale of goods on a system of 
weekly or monthly payments, has had a remarkable develop- 
ment in New York. As in every other great city, the force of 
competition and the efforts of merchants to extend their trade 
among the less wealthy classes of consumers, have resulted in 
more and more liberal extension of credit in many lines, until at 
present a large part of the trade in house-furnishings, sewing- 
machines, books, pianos and some other goods is done on the 
instalment plan. In addition to this there has grown up in 
New York a perversion of this method, depending primarily 
upon a most outrageous misuse of legal process against the 
poor and ignorant among the non-English speaking immigrant 
population. 

Conscienceless agents of conscienceless dealers have wheedled 
the ignorant into buying goods they did not need, usually 
jewelry, at prices ranging from two to twenty times their value, 
the amount to be paid in small instalments. The dealers have 
arranged it so that the customers have skipped a payment; 
then they have descended upon the luckless buyers and demanded 
immediate payment in full. If their threats did not secure pay- 
ment (and frequently they did) suit was brought, by a piece 
of trickery on the dealer's part the defendants did not appear, 
and judgment was entered for the specified amounts. The im- 
migrant was then arrested, perhaps pulled out of bed in the 
early morning, and haled off to jail by a corrupt marshal, the 
creature of the dealer. Usually at this stage the fear of prison 
overcame the victims and they borrowed right and left from 
their friends, and bought their freedom from jail by paying 
what the dealers demanded. But if obdurate there has been 
nothing for them but to lie weeks or months in jail— their 
term as prisoners for debt. 

It is this perversion of the instalment method, this "fake" 
business as it is called, that has been the primary occasion of 
the investigation of which this monograph is the written result. 
Curiously enough, nothing even remotely resembling this phe- 



nomenon is to be found anywhere else in the United States. 
A correspondence reaching to a dozen states and covering the 
principal cities of the country fails to disclose any parallel to 
the conditions existent in New York during the past half dozen 
years. The cases of injustice and serious loss to the poor 
through instalment sales have been all too common everywhere, 
yet nowhere else, so far as can be learned, have there been the 
systematic sale of worthless goods at high prices, the systematic 
use of legal process as a means of unblushing extortion, the 
systematic imprisonment for debt and for no debt, the system- 
atic corruption of public officials and courts, that have made 
the instalment business a hissing and a by-word all over the 
East Side of New York. For this remarkable fact I can offer 
no better explanation than the observation that there has been 
nowhere else just the combination of legal and social conditions 
that prevail in New York, and the further consideration that al- 
most the only mode of transplantation would be by the migra- 
tion of some of the dealers to other cities, a thing that has 
not occurred hitherto, partly, perhaps, on account of their large 
field and great profits in New York. 

To consider this "fake" business intelligently, it is necessary 
to begin with a survey of the whole instalment system. In mak- 
ing such a survey we must distinguish at least three classes of 
instalment business, which I shall call the high-grade, the low- 
grade and the "fake" business. By the high-grade instalment 
business, I mean the trade carried on chiefly with middle-class 
people by large concerns selling house-furnishings, books, pianos, 
and to a limited extent, sewing-machines — such houses for ex- 
ample as Cowperthwait & Sons, the subscription department 
of Appleton's or Scribner's, the Pease Piano Company, and in 
a certain limited part of the trade, the Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany. By the low-grade business I mean the traffic in all lines of 
useful goods, such, for example, as furniture, household wares, 
clothing, sewing-machines, steamship tickets, and a thousand 
other articles, carried on chiefly through peddlers by a large num- 
ber of small dealers, located mostly on the East Side, and doing 
business principally with a much poorer class of customers than 
the firms previously mentioned. By the "fake" business I mean 
the sale of jewelry and all sorts of useless ornamental gewgaws 
and articles of luxury at absurdly high prices, usually to the 
lowest class of the immigrant population, largely the poorest 
and most ignorant Italians, together with the great number 
of suits springing out of such sales. It is this which is com- 
monly meant when the instalment business is referred to on 
the East Side. 
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It will be seen that the three classes of business are fairly 
distinct and require different treatment; yet they shade off into 
one another by almost imperceptible gradations. The first two 
classes belong in an altogether different category from the third; 
and yet what I have called the low-grade business and the 
"fake" business are so interwoven, both often being carried on 
by the same man, that it will sometimes be difficult to see the 
lines of distinction. Nevertheless these lines exist. To avoid 
all possibility of misunderstanding, let it be said once and for 
all that both the high and the low-grade business, while of ex- 
tremely doubtful social utility in my judgment, are none the 
less legitimate forms of business enterprise. The "fake" busi- 
ness, on the other hand, is economically, socially, legally and 
morally vicious. It has no more claim than has highway rob- 
bery to be considered legitimate business. 

The characteristic feature of all instalment sales is that 
title to the property remains in the vender until the full pur- 
chase price has been paid, or else title passes and is immediately 
re-transferred to the vender in the shape of a chattel mort- 
gage.* It is this separation of title and property which has 
been the occasion of all the grave abuses that have arisen. 
Under the New York law, if there is default in payment, the 
vender is entitled to recover his property without repaying any 
part of the instalment already paid. In case the return of the 
property be refused, he may begin an action for conversion. If 
he obtains judgment, he gets an execution against the prop- 
erty, and failing the satisfaction of that,, an execution against 
the person of the debtor, who may thus be thrown into jail. 
These provisions of the law may be found in Articles 1240, 1487 
and 549 of the New York Civil Code. The statute is of course 
intended to provide means of recourse against fraudulent debtors, 
but it is at present used principally as a means of extortion 
by fraudulent creditors, a fact that will later be demonstrated. 
It is sufficient here to point out the simple legal provisions 
upon which the whole "fake" business, by an ingenious system 
of perjury and corruption, has been built up. 

II. 

THE HIGH-GRADE BUSINESS. 

Beginning the actual work of description, let us first turn to 
the legitimate high-grade business. It was begun in New York 
shortly after the year 1807 by the founder of the present great 

* The contract which the buyer hat to aign ia reaily remarkable for the completeneat 
with which he signs away all possible rights, except the one of gaining title to the property 
when it is completely paid for. The contract can be found on page 99 of tbe Appendix. 
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house of Cowperthwait & Sons, which has continued a career 
of unbroken prosperity, and maintained a reputation for hon- 
esty and fair-dealing from that day to this. Besides this house, 
which does a business of half a million dollars a year, a number 
of younger firms of more or less similar character have grown 
up, of which Ludwig, Bauman & Co., and Jordan, Moriarty 
& Co., are the best known. All these great concerns do chiefly 
an instalment business in the same general lines, furniture, car- 
pets, bedding—in short, "everything for housekeeping." It is a 
well-known fact, also, that almost every furniture house in the 
city will sell goods on what is practically the instalment plan, 
though they do not so advertise, and though their terms of 
credit are somewhat less liberal than those of the avowed in- 
stalment houses. The goods sold are of course largely of the 
medium and cheaper grades. Sales vary in amount all the way 
from five dollars to as many thousand, the average account 
being from $75 to $100. 

While the methods of conducting the business vary consid- 
erably from one firm to another, and even as between various 
customers of the same firm, yet in general it may be said that 
the methods of all the great houses are similar, and are quite 
remarkable in the sagacity they display and the good results 
they have to show. In the first place, the dealers are very care- 
ful, as indeed they are obliged to be, in the selection of custo- 
mers. Some firms will not do business at all in certain parts of 
the city, one house for example refusing all trade east of the 
Bowery. Again, men employed in certain occupations known 
to be conductive to financial irresponsibility ,are likewise re- 
fused credit. Some racial distinctions are observed; negroes, 
for instance, are declined as customers by some concerns. So 
one might go on detailing the rules of credit which the experi- 
ence of half and three-quarters of a century has slowly developed. 
In general, they are directed toward making sales only to re- 
sponsible people in receipt of a fairly regular income. Accord- 
ingly, the manager of one of the largest houses states that 
90 per cent, of their customers are wage-earners or men on a 
salary, the remaining 10 per cent, being small business people. 
These suggestions perhaps indicate sufficiently well the methods 
of selecting customers and the class of trade thereby secured. 

The contract generally takes the form of a lease or a chattel 
mortgage, the seller in any case having the right to recover 
the goods in case of default, as already pointed out, without re- 
turning any part of the instalments already paid in. With the 
best firms, a deposit of at least 10 per cent, on sales is generally 
required. Thus the maximum period of credit is eighteen months, 
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but by reason of failure to make payments on time, accounts 
frequently run much longer. Ten per cent, discount is allowed 
for cash. Payments are made either at the office of the seller 
or to his authorized collector, and disputes concerning pay- 
ments are rare. Owing to the care used in selecting customers, 
losses from dishonesty are surprisingly uncommon. The man- 
ager previously referred to states that their losses from that 
source do not amount to $500 a year, and that 95 per cent, of 
their accounts are paid in full. This is without question, how- 
ever, an unusually good showing. 

According to the unanimous testimony of dealers, custo- 
mers and charity workers who have had opportunity to become 
familiar with their operations, the great dealers are on the whole 
remarkably lenient with delinquent customers. They exhaust all 
other possibilities before taking back goods, and do this as 
they have frequently stated, not in any large degeee from phil- 
anthropic motives, but purely as a matter of business. They 
find it to their advantage to keep a reputation for liberality 
and fairness, even at the expense of an occasional small mone- 
tary loss. Accordingly, in case a customer has been unfortu- 
nate and cannot complete his payments, it is no unusual thing 
for them to present him with a receipted bill, provided a large 
proportion of the agreed price has been paid. Even if obliged 
to take back goods, they often leave enough to cover a large 
part of the money already paid in. Only in cases of dishonesty, 
so far as I have been able to learn, are these large dealers 
severe in their treatment of customers; in such cases, likewise 
as a matter of business, they naturally make full use of the 
wide powers which the New York law gives them. Nearly all 
difficulties with customers are settled out of court, about the 
only resort to legal process being occasional replevin suits insti- 
tuted for the purpose of recovering goods placed in storage. 
The imprisonment of debtors on the charge of conversion is 
practically unknown. The dealers are unanimous in testifying 
that the abolition of the body execution would make no dif- 
ference at all to them. 

House-furnishings, sewing-machines, books and pianos are 
the main lines of what I have called the high-grade instalment 
business*. It should not be supposed, however, that the list 
of instalment trades is by any means exhausted, for it would 
be hard to name anything that cannot be purchased on this 
system in New York to-day. If a man would have his clothes 
made to order for a dollar a week, he has only to repair to a 
tailoring firm on lower Broadway, and his wish will be grati- 

* Tot details concerning the aewhig-inachine, book and piano trade tee page 40 of 
Appendix. 
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fied. Indeed, one may buy a house and furnish it from top to 
bottom with every article of necessity, convenience and luxury 
he desires; he may clothe himself and his family; he may deck 
himself with jewelry and all sorts of articles of adornment; he 
may go abroad, and having seen Paris, he may die and be 
buried—all on the instalment plan. And all this is no mere 
pleasantry, but sober fact. 

By way of brief summary it may be said that the high- 
grade instalment trade, as carried on by the great dealers of 
the city, is essentially only a rather unusual extension of credit 
in lines of goods which, because of durability and non-porta- 
bility, are well adapted to credit sales. It was called into ex- 
istence by the merchant's desire to extend his trade among a 
class of the community who wished to have the use of articles 
for which they could not pay cash. It is ordinarily carried 
on by responsible dealers and responsible purchasers. While 
specific instances of hardship and unfairness may be found, the 
same will prove true in any business. It is certainly due the 
great instalment houses to say that their business is fairly and 
honorably conducted, as it would be said of any reputable and 
established house doing business on a cash basis. As their trade 
is carried on chiefly with people living on small incomes, it is 
claimed by the dealers that they are performing a valuable 
social service in enabling a large number of persons to furnish 
their homes who could not otherwise do so. Though it is a 
matter worthy of careful study, it does not fall within the scope 
of this report to trace these general social and economic effects 
of buying on the instalment plan. Suffice it to say that the 
prices charged are necessarily high, and that the encouragement 
which the plan affords to the careless incurring of debt, and the 
tendency to careless treatment of the things purchased because 
of the lack of any feeling of real ownership — these two influences 
making against thrift— more than offset, in the opinion of some 
who have had special opportunity of knowing the facts, any 
advantage derived from the opportunity given the poor man 
to furnish his own home. 

Conducted in such a fair manner, the high-grade instalment 
business has not led to serious abuses. But just in so far as a 
lower class of dealers has entered the business, or in so far 
as the trade has been extended to a poorer, weaker, or less 
responsible class of buyers, the dealer's methods have become 
more severe, and cases of injustice, hardship and loss have be* 
come more common. The business illustrates clearly the fact that 
a successful system of credit must rest on a basis of responsibility, 
honesty and business training in both creditor and debtor. 
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III. 

THE LOW-GRADE BUSINESS. 

The low-grade business, the parent of the "fake" business, 
must next be described. The most striking peculiarity distin- 
guishing it from the high-grade is, that it is carried on wholly 
by means of peddlers, who either act as "pullers-in" or else 
carry the goods about from house to house.* Furthermore, 
the business is done by a large number of small dealers, in- 
stead of a comparatively few large ones. Again, they sell chiefly 
to persons who are poor, and their trade is pretty largely con- 
fined to the lower East Side, the district which is tabu to some 
of the great dealers. Their methods are copied after those of 
the large dealers, but necessarily involve more severity, because 
they deal with a less responsible class of customers, and are 
themselves of a lower grade of business training and ethics. 
It will be unnecessary to repeat concerning them what has 
already been said of the high-grade houses. It is sufficient to 
point out more carefully the lines of distinction. Furthermore, 
it must be remembered that the "fake" business has sprung 
up as an excrescence on this low-grade business, and that the 
"fake" dealers constitute a small sub-group within the low- 
grade dealers. The remarkable complexity of the business, the 
mixture of legitimate and illegitimate, render description pecul- 
iarly difficult. From the separate description of the two it 
must not be imagined that they are carried on separately, or 
by distinct groups of men. 

It is estimated that the low-grade dealers number 200 men 
and employ from 5,000 to 10,000 peddlers. (One enthusiastic 
statistician puts the number of peddlers at 50,000.) All these 
figures are worthless, except as mere guesses. The approximate 
number of dealers might be ascertained by an amount of work 
altogether disproportionate to the value of the result, but no 
means exists for getting at the number of peddlers, even approxi- 
mately. An understanding of the nature of the peddler business 
is essential, however, if one would understand the East Side 
instalment trade. 

The peddlers are of three classes : Custom peddlers, instal- 
ment peddlers proper, and peddler dealers. The so-called custom 
peddlers do business for themselves but have no shops. They 
are said to number not less than 500 men, and to have been 



* For description of goods handled by low-grade dealers see Appendix, page 42. 
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doing business for at least twenty-one years. Their peculiar 
method of operation is to sell their goods without any written 
contract whatever, upon the purchaser's verbal agreement to 
pay so much a week. This evidently presupposes that they 
select only responsible persons as customers, for in case a pur- 
chaser refuses to make payment, their goods are lost, as they 
have no contract. They are quite an honest class of men, and 
in! this peculiar and interesting fashion have carried on their 
business in a small way for many years, without ever getting into 
the courts or having any serious difficulty with their customers. 
In the opinion of the man from whom this information was 
obtained, a man of high intelligence and intimate acquaintance 
with the conditions surrounding the traffic, their activity has 
been an almost unmixed advantage to their patrons. They are 
a small class of small dealers doing a small business in a primi- 
tive way on a basis of greater or less personal acquaintance with 
their customers. 

Turning from this survival of older conditions, we come next 
upon the great class of instalment peddlers proper, whose 
number runs into the thousands. They are nearly all Jews, 
largely from Eastern Europe. They either act as "pullers-in," 
going about from house to house and bringing people into the 
shops, or else peddle goods from door to door. A former em- 
ployee of one of the dealers, thoroughly familiar with the busi- 
ness, says that no decent man is to be found among this class. 
This is badly over-stated; yet there is no question that these 
peddlers as a rule stand very low in the intellectual, social 
and moral scale. They are recruited largely from the lowest 
ranks of immigrants, they often live herded together under con- 
ditions that make decent life impossible, they work from early 
morning until night, commonly for a mere pittance above board 
and lodging. Many of them do not speak English at all, and 
very few possess even a fair education. The only qualification 
required is a certain ability as a salesmen, together with a good 
deal of persistence. Under such conditions of early training, 
education and environment, it is not strange that the worst 
business qualities, rather than the better, develop in the ped- 
dlers, and one who understands the situation will be slow in 
blaming them for conditions of which they are a product no less 
than a cause. The impression one receives from contact with 
the bad dealers, who are but peddlers one degree advanced, is 
likewise one rather of defective moral development than of de- 
liberate wickedness. 

This brings us, then, to the third class of peddlers so-called, 
who are dealers in all but the name. They have no shops, but 
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buy goods from the larger dealers or the wholesalers, selling in 
their own name on instalments. This class is a natural out- 
growth from the preceding one and differs from it only in pos- 
sessing more experience and business ability. After working un« 
der a boss for some time and seeing all the profits going into 
his till, the peddler, if a man of any ambition and ability, natu- 
rally enough desires to obtain a share in them by setting up 
in business for himself, a thing easy enough to do under the 
remarkable credit conditions prevailing on the East Side. Com- 
monly they do not succeed in keeping their heads above water 
for more than a year or two. The number of these small ped- 
dler dealers is very large, and if to their number we add the cus- 
tom peddlers and the dealers strictly so-called, we arrive at the 
actual number of dealers as reaching into the thousands.* 

So much by way of general description of the peddlers. The 
larger dealers are simply those picked out by a process of natural 
selection, whether by reason of greater experience, shrewdness, 
rascality, or any of the thousand and one qualities that contri- 
bute to business success. Practically every dealer has been at 
some time a peddler, and has worked his way up. A majority 
of the dealers are honest, hard-working men, while some few of 
them are pre-eminent rascals. It is these rascals who have 
brought the whole business into disrepute. No more extended 
description of the dealers is necessary than the fact that they 
are the stronger of the peddler class already described. To 
study their rise is to study one phase of the process by which 
the alien becomes a more or less worthy citizen of the republic. 

It is evident from what has been said that one may enter 
the instalment business as a peddler without capital and gradu- 
ally work his way up. Accordingly it will be found that the 
amount of money invested is small in proportion to the business 
done. The peddler dealer's office is under his hat, or at best 
in his living apartment, and the business of even the largest 
dealers, except for the seventy-five or more who handle prin- 
cipally furniture, is carried on in little shops or offices whose 
size and display of goods would never suggest the volume of 
traffic that is transacted in them. They are simply centers 
from which the peddlers go out in the morning and to which 
they return at night, with their unsold goods, their collections 
and their contracts. The shop on Clinton Street which is prob- 
ably the greatest instalment center on the whole East Side is 
a little place, perhaps not a.bove fifteen feet by forty, with no 
furniture except a long counter, a desk or two, and a safe. On 



* For additional facts concerning the peddler dealers see page 48 of Appendix. 
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one side there are a few rolls of linoleum and other like arti- 
cles, on the other, shelves filled with table covers, curtains and 
similar goods; and here and there a considerable number of 
fancy clocks, phonographs and vases are to be seen. And that 
is about all. The most prominent of the "fake" jewelry dealers 
contents himself with a good-sized office, nicely fitted up, but 
with no place to display goods. So much, then, for the character 
of the dealers, their relations to one another, their general 
method of doing business and their material equipment. 



IV. 

THE "FAKE" BUSINESS. 

Having considered the high-grade business and the low- 
grade business we are now prepared to examine intelligently 
the "fake" business and its great abuses. The "fake" business 
is said to have begun about seven years ago. The number of 
these "fake" dealers is comparatively small. The worst of them 
are not more than a dozen in number, and I question if there 
are altogether fifty men to whom the term can fairly be applied. 
But "fake" methods are employed by other than "fake" dealers. 
They have corrupted the whole low-grade business to a greater 
or less extent, and the two kinds of business are almost inex- 
tricably interwoven. The genuine " fake " business has for its 
purpose the obtaining of cash on an instalment contract. 

The main articles in which this business is done are watches 
and jewelry, ornamental wares, like vases and fancy clocks, 
photographs and other things equally useless to the-purchasers. 
Nine-tenths of the cases of unfairness have to do with jewelry. 
The Legal Aid Society reports ninety per cent, of its instalment 
cases as concerned with jewelry. Mr. A. J. Kenyon, who has had 
wide experience, says he has met but one other than a jewelry 
case. Keiley & Haviland, attorneys, who led the last fight 
against the dealers, give similar testimony. The significance of 
all this lies in the fact that the purpose of a large part of these 
sales is absolutely fraudulent, and jewelry lends itself with spe- 
cial readiness to such fraudulent purposes. 

As for quality and price, they bear no relation to each 
other. Almost all the jewelry handled is eight and ten carats 
fine, though it is all marked fourteen, contrary to the laws of 
New York. Eight-carat watches, being heavier and more finely 
engraved than fourteen, sell better to the ignorant Italians 
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who are the chief purchasers. A watch movement costing $2.75 
and a case costing $18 sell for $60 to $65. Lockets worth 
$2.50 bring $11 and $12. Of two rings exactly alike, one 
cost $6 and the other eighteen cents. . The latter was not 
bought of an instalment dealer. Illustrations might be multi- 
plied. It is sometimes rashly stated that the first payment 
in all these cases covers the whole value of the goods. This is. 
rarely true. But on fancy articles, phonographs and the like, 
a buyer is more than lucky if he gets off with paying a half 
more than his purchase is worth, and he is extremely likely to 
pay several times the just price. In several kinds of jewelry I 
have yet to find a case in which the agreed price was not from 
three to five times the true value of the article. This makes no 
account, of course, of the sale of absolutely worthless things, 
like the rings mentioned above. 

Now picture a set of conscienceless agents sent out with 
this class of goods to make sales upon almost any terms of 
payment under a contract that gives the dealer everything, 
and the results may be imagined. Add the consideration that 
one part of the purpose of such sales is to furnish material 
for law-suits, and that, with this in view, the agents are 
instructed to sell especially to the Italians, as being igno- 
rant of their rights under the law and easily frightened. A 
further reason for such orders is the passionate fondness of the 
Italians for jewelry, making them ready buyers. Moreover, 
their irresponsibility in financial affairs, and their inveterate 
tendency to pawn their property render them, strange as it 
may seem, especially desirable prey for the "fakir." It must be 
remembered that we are now speaking only of the pure "fake" 
business, along with which every dealer carries on more or less 
of legitimate business. The peddler is instructed to make the 
first payment as large as possible, but, if obliged, to come down 
to nothing and get the business anyway—and he does it. 

To give many specific instances of the agents' methods would 
swell this report to a volume. Therefore we must content our- 
selves mainly with more general description. Sales are made 
largely to women while their husbands are away at work. The 
agent edges his way in, often an unwelcome visitor, and begins 
displaying his wares. The woman, in spite of herself, is inter- 
ested. She learns that this trinket may be had for fifty cents, 
and as for the twenty-five cents a week, that is a very small 
sum, and its payment is distant enough to be no occasion for 
present worry. In a moment she has tried on the bauble, and 
before she knows what has happened, she has made a mark on 
a paper whose purport she does not understand, the peddler 
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has put down her husband's name and is gone, leaving her 
with her trinket and a debt that is quite as likely as not to 
land her husband in jail before he is done with it. 

A couple of individual cases will perhaps serve to bring 
out more clearly the outrages of the dealers, and the helpless- 
ness of the purchasers. The following is the experience of 
Gregorio Delia Pia, as told by himself in an affidavit : 

About December, 1901, 1 purchased a watch and chain from Isaac 
Stromberg, an instalment dealer, who then had a place of business 
at 288 Madison street, Borough of Manhattan, city of New York. 
I agreed to pay the sum of $55 for these goods, $5 to be paid on 
delivery and the balance in instalments of $ 1 a week. When the goods 
were delivered I paid the $5 down. The collector did not call to col- 
lect the weekly instalments, although I was ready and willing to pay 
the same. I heard nothing further from Stromberg or his collector 
until the morning of March 3, 1902, at 2 o'clock, when three men 
entered my house. They pounded on the door and made great noise. 
The men threatened to smash down the door if it was not opened at 
once. My wife was greatly frightened by the noise and conduct of the 
men, and became ill from the effects of the fright. 

Jumping out of bed, I ran down stairs, and going into the kitchen 
I found Stromberg and two other men. The door leading into the 
kitchen was forced, and they had got in that way. 

As soon as I saw the men I said in surprise, "What do you want 
here?" 

Then one of them showed some kind of a badge he had on his coat, 
and said: "You are under arrest— you must go to jail." 

He didn't tell me what I was arrested about, nor show me"any 
papers nor authority. Then Stromberg spoke up and said: "You've 
got to pay $67.50; $50 for what you owe on a watch and chain 
and?$17.50 for court expenses. If you don't pay you go to jail." 
He then declared that he had a judgment against me. 

I was terrified at their sudden entrance, and thought that the 
man with a badge was an officer. Then my wife was sick and begged 
me to pay. Instantly Stromberg and one of the other men grabbed 
me and went with me to the bedroom. My money was in a pillow, 
where I put it to keep it safe, and, opening that, I took out the $67.50, 
which Stromberg took and gave me a receipt for. Then the whole 
party went away. 

I was never served with a summons or process of any kind from 
the day I purchased the goods until the morning the three men called 
at my house to place me under arrest. I had absolutely no knowl- 
edge that the plaintiff, Stromberg, had sued me and obtained judg- 
ment against me until said day. I was always ready and willing to 
pay the instalments agreed upon in the contract, but the collector 
or agent never called for same. No demand was ever made on me 
under an execution against my property. I owed Stromberg $50 on 
the contract. 

Joe Romano, an Italian bootblack, employed at 928 Eighth 
avenue, was the victim in this second case. The scene described 
took place in Ludlow Street Jail. The account is reprinted verba- 
tim from the "New York Tribune" of April 13, 1902. 

As "Joe" related the history of his trouble in broken English, 
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his wife, clutching her little baby closely in her arm, sobbingly cor- 
roborated her husband's account. Romano's story was as follows : 

"One day come a man to mine bro', he say 'You buya de watch. 
I sella de watch an* chain for $75. You pay fifita centa a week.' Mine 
bro' he say a 'All rite.' Den de man come to me an* say, 'You hire 
you bro\ I like to do business with you better. You signa de paper.' 
I no signa, I just make a mark, and den he go way. He come again ; 
I pay a him $1.50. Then he say I pay a dollar a week. I say no, I 
cannot; I have wife and three babies. Then by an* by he come and 
say he take me to jail. I say I give back the watch — I can't pay. 
Then he take me off an' my woman she come too. I no geta a sum- 
mons. I no get nothing— just I go to jail." 

Hardly had Romano finished his story of his wrongs when his 
employer, Timothy Cashin, came in and asked Mr. Ringwalt what 
he should do. 

"This is a pretty situation," said he, indignantly. "This man 
is a good fellow ; he has worked for me for two years, and I will stand 
by him. Is there no protection for the poor man at all?" 

Ringwalt advised the woman to go home, and said he would take 
the case up and get her husband released. As she was pushed to the 
little wicket door she began to weep piteously. 

"I no go without my man," she sobbed. "I have three babies. 
I no stay alone. Please letta my man out?" Then the baby opened 
its big blue eyes and, seeing its mother sobbing, began to cry also. 
To prevent a scene the woman was allowed to sit on a bench beside 
her husband. Then she pulled out a dirty cloth, and, unrolling it, 
disclosed the cause of the trouble. A huge watch, cheaply chased 
and already tarnished, to which were attached strands of a copper- 
colored chain, was all she could show for the $75 pledged for it. 

"De man he tella me it fourteen carata," she wailed. "I taka 
to a pawnshop and they tell me chain no good, watch ten carata; 
they think it worth $10." 

Just then there was a stir in the hall, and Marshal Abrahamson, 
Stromberg the instalment dealer, and a prisoner came in. 

"Dat are de man! Dat are de man!" exclaimed Romano in 
terror, shrinking back into the corner in fright. 

The wife, who had quieted down when she was allowed to stay 
with her husband, and had begun to nurse her baby, started up in 
terror also. 

Pushing through the gate the dealer walked up to the woman, who 
cowered before him. 

"Well, are you going to settle?" he demanded. 

" I no gotta de money ; my man he no gotta de money ; how canna 
we settle?" she sobbed. The dealer offered to settle if the property 
were returned and the man paid $20 in addition to the $4.50 already 
paid in instalments. 

"Don't you pay it," advised Mr. Ringwalt. 

"I no can," sobbed the woman, clinging to her baby hysterically. 

"All right," said Stromberg, coolly, turning towards the husband. 
"Stay there, then;" and he walked away. 

Then the wife followed the dealer out of the jail. Presently she 
came back, and presenting a twenty-dollar bill, asked for her husband. 

"I settle! I settle!" she shouted, overcome with joy. 

"The case is settled," declared Marshal Abrahamson. "Release 
the prisoner." 

The $20 quickly found its way to the hands of the dealer, and a 
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moment later the prisoner was outside the gate, and holding his baby 
injiis arms. 

"There's a pretty case for you," grumbled one of the jail officers, 
as he watched them go away. "There's a cool twenty dollars raised 
by just frightening them into it. It's getting so that they just use this 
place as a means of scaring people. Why, they used to bring them 
here 'at 1 and 2 o'clock in the morning. I stopped that, though." 

When the matter had been settled, and the dealer had received his 
tarnished watch and its pendant chain, the marshal and he held a 
hurried consultation and then adjourned to the^sidewalk, where a group 
of hangers on were watching £theJproceeding # 

Besides practicing sheer persistence that sometimes forces 
sales on unwilling customers and persons who had no thought 
of buying, the agents resort to the most wretched subterfuge 
and deceit. They leave old goods as "samples," assuring cus- 
tomers that the real article will be brought by the collector. 
Broken and defective clocks, phonographs and the like, are sold 
with the promise of repairs, the purchaser, it will be remembered, 
certifying according to the contract, " that there is no contract 
or understanding, verbal or otherwise, between myself and said 
firm, its agents or salesmen, other than is here expressed." 
Other goods are promised in addition to those actually deliv- 
ered. Of course the most unblushing falsehoods are told re- 
garding quality and value. A curious fact was the marking of 
jewelry with the letters AT. The peddler's assurance that it 
was AT jewelry sounded like a guarantee that it was "eighteen," 
so the purchaser believed he was getting 18-carat goods. This 
is mentioned as being interesting rather than significant, for 
the peddlers would not hesitate to declare their goods eighteen 
hundred carats fine if they thought it would help sales. To 
continue, watches are sometimes left "for trial" with persons 
who do not care to buy, the agent simply getting the purchaser 
to make his mark on a receipt, which, of course, turns up as an 
instalment contract. Promise is always made that goods may 
be returned if not satisfactory. Persons are persuaded to sign 
as guarantees or simply witnesses, and are immediately dragged 
into the following suits as principals. In short, the accounts 
published in the press from time to time of the methods of these 
agents have been in nowise exaggerated. Their aim is, by some 
means or other to get the mark on the bit of paper which, 
in the mind of the poor ignorant buyer renders him liable to 
arrest. As honest means do not usually serve, they have not 
the least hesitation in using dishonest ones, of which those 
stated above are simply typical. 

As for the contract itself, it is often made out in pencil, 
so that it is a simple matter to change it at will. Thus a con- 
tract calling for twenty-five cents a week may be changed to 
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one dollar. An agreement to pay forty dollars for a watch 
may be changed to sixty-five. Such things are not mere possi- 
bilities, but facts of everyday experience. Sometimes the names 
are changed. This is simple enough, as the purchaser only 
makes his mark. Hence, if he goes away, it is easy to sub- 
stitute his landlord's name, or that of some friend. And here 
it should be noted that the agent is usually careful to connect 
with the sale in some way the name of some person through 
whom he thinks it will be possible by hook or crook to secure 
payment; though, as has so frequently been noted, he is per- 
fectly willing to sell to a man whom he knows to be dishonest. 
The reckless carelessness with which contracts are altered is 
one startling feature of the business. 

The first feature of a "fake" sale is, then, a price in itself 
presumptive evidence of fraud and a contract carelessly made 
out, lending itself with the greatest readiness to fraudulent 
changes. More than this, though it seem like an exaggeration 
to say so, it is none the less perfectly true that a considera- 
ble proportion of jewelry sales are made with a more or less 
well defined purpose, not only to get three or four times the 
value of the goods, but also to give occasion for lawsuits and 
thus secure cash on instalment contracts. It is this thing which 
in my definition constitutes the very essence and perfection of 
the "fake" business. If further evidence of the fact be needed 
than the enormous number of suits brought, it may be found 
in the fact, which at first seems so peculiar, that jewelry is sold 
principally, and peddlers are especially instructed to sell, to the 
Italians, who are notoriously irresponsible in financial matters, 
celebrated as patrons of the pawn-shops, easily wrought upon 
by fear of imprisonment, and very ready to help one another 
in trouble, even to the extent of helping pay debts. Clearly 
enough, they would be the last persons on earth to whom one 
would wish to make a genuine instalment sale, for a man's 
friends are no less ready to help him avoid payment when 
possible, than to help him pay when face to face with the al- 
ternative of the jail. 

Given a purely "fake" sale, their default in payment falls in 
perfectly with the dealer's plans; in fact it may be said that 
his efforts are definitely directed to that end. Any one of the 
dozens of unfulfilled promises of the agent may be the cause 
of sufficient dissatisfaction to make the buyer refuse payment. 
If so, well and good. If he continues to pay regularly and if 
he appears to be a promising victim, the collector may be in- 
structed, as he often is, to discontinue his calls for a time. 
Though the purchaser may be perfectly ready to make his pay- 
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ments, no one appears to collect them. Now all is ready, and 
the dealer sends him what is called a "lawyer letter," purport- 
ing to come from the dealer's attorney, but in many cases 
emanating from his own office. This letter states that a claim 
for such and such an amount having been placed in the at- 
torney's hands by the dealer, settlement must be made by a 
given date, or suit will be brought. In many cases the mere 
threat is effectual and the claim is paid, including a lawyer's 
fee, most, if not all, of which goes into the dealer's pocket. 
More often, however, no attention is paid to the letter, or else 
no offer of settlement is made, other than the return of the 
goods. These the dealer invariably refuses to take back. Then 
suit is brought. How frequently this occurs the records of the 
municipal courts show. During the year 1901 Adolph Teitel- 
baum brought $86 suits in the Fourth District Court, Louis 
Miller 122, and other known dealers 104, while for 'the same 
period the records of the Second District Court show that Philip 
and Isaac Stromberg furnished 587 cases and Charles Ludwin 346. 
The records of the Fifth District Court have not been gone 
over with the same detail, but they would show similar results, 
though in this court there are a larger number of dealers and a 
smaller number of cases per dealer. Out of a total of somewhere 
near 9,000 cases in the Second and Fourth District Courts, 
five men contributed no less than 1,441, and it is safe to say 
that one-sixth of all the business of the overcrowded courts 
of the three great East Side districts is due to the pernicious 
activity of not more than fifty men. 

With the bringing of the suit comes a second complication, 
and; further dishonesty of more serious character. The city 
marshals, who serve summonses in such cases, being paid by a 
system of fees, are naturally anxious to get as much business 
as possible. They therefore find it profitable to be in alliance 
with the dealers who do so large a legal business. Accordingly, 
each <*fake" dealer has a marshal, who ordinarily serves, or 
rather does not serve, his summonses, and who is known as 
his marshal. Of course one marshal does business for more 
than one dealer. But there are, or rather have been, four es- 
pecially prominent "instalment marshals," so-called because of 
the large amount of instalment business which they do. Of 
these William H. Lee, who was dismissed from office by Mayor 
Low during the past summer after having been guilty, it is 
alleged, of almost every act of official wrong-doing possible, 
had for some years done practically all of Teitelbaum's busi- 
ness, and was known as his man. He also did business for a 
considerable number of other dealers at the same time. A for- 
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mer employee of Mr. Teitelbaum's states that on this business 
Lee used to make sometimes $75 a day, and that he some- 
times went out with a wagon in which to bring in prisoners. 
Marshal Comisky, who has for months been under charges of 
the most serious character, is "Phil Stromberg's marshal." 

The profitableness of the business to the marshals is great, 
for they work under quite a liberal system of fees. Now all 
this might be well enough if all the marshals performed their 
duties honestly. I shall not indulge in the sweeping denuncia- 
tion of all the marshals which I have so frequently heard, one 
marshal himself going so far as to assure me that he was the 
only honest man among the entire thirty-seven. But unfor- 
tunately it is true that many of them care more for a dollar 
than for the sanctity of an official oath, and have no conception 
of the duties of their office higher than the making it a source 
of personal profit, at whatever cost of injustice and injury to 
others. Give to such a marshal a summons to serve on some 
mere "dago" who does not know enough, and who has no friends 
powerful enough, to make trouble, and it is so much easier, 
quicker and more profitable simply to sit down in the office 
and mark it served than to go to the trouble and expense of 
hunting up the man and actually serving the summons on him ; 
the chances of detection are comparatively slight, and the 
chances of conviction, even if he is detected, very small — all 
these influences act so powerfully that in a large proportion of 
instalment cases the summons is never served. An assistant to 
one of the most prominent marshals has assured me that not 
50% of the summonses issued to their office in instalment cases 
were ever served. It will be observed that even if non-service of 
summons is alleged, the allegation can be supported only by 
the testimony of an ignorant and timid foreigner, more or less 
confused as to the meaning of the whole process, while on 
the other side there is the sworn statement of service of a 
city officer backed by the oath of the dealer and an assistant 
or two, who stand ready to swear that they went personally 
with the marshal when he served the summons. Under such 
circumstances, what can a judge do? It may seem strange 
that such a system of official perjury could go on for years 
almost unchecked, yet when one considers that it is almost im- 
possible to secure conviction in such cases, when he sees the 
great profit of the transaction, and above all, when he knows 
the character of many of the marshals and dealers, he ceases 
to wonder. 

We must now trace further the progress of the suit. On the 
day marked for trial, no defendant appears— naturally enough, 
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having received no summons. The dealer, therefore, after swear- 
ing that he has sold the goods for such and such a price, which 
has not been paid, and that he has demanded the return of the 
goods, which has been refused, gets judgment by default. A 
judgment is entered adjudging the defendant guilty of con- 
version, thus rendering him subject to arrest and imprisonment, 
according to the provisions of law described in the sixth para- 
graph of this report. The first document issuing out of the 
court, then, is an execution against the property, which must 
be given to the marshal for service. Here again is his chance 
to save time and make money. Without leaving his office, and 
sometimes, it is said, without even leaving the office of the 
clerk of the court, he makes his return on the execution, "un- 
satisfied." Thereupon the dealer immediately obtains an execu- 
tion against the person of the debtor. It is stated that prop- 
erty and body execution sometimes issue out of the clerk's 
office at the same time, but this statement I have not sub- 
stantiated. In any case, however, the legal, or illegal, process 
is now complete. All that remains is to collect the booty. 

Armed with a dozen or so of these body executions, the 
marshal and the dealer, accompanied possibly by other dealers 
and an assistant or two, sally forth, often at two and three 
o'clock in the morning. Some hours later they return laden 
with prisoners and plunder. In many cases the first intimation 
the unfortunate debtor has that any action has been taken 
against him, is when he is awakened in the night with a demand 
for the full amount of his contract plus a generous bill of costs, 
under penalty of immediate arrest and incarceration in jail. 
Under such circumstances surprisingly large amounts of money 
are collected from persons who apparently have nothing. Bills 
ranging from $10 to $75 are thus collected, the debtor not 
only giving up every cent he has himself, but borrowing right 
and left from his friends, who contribute right loyally for the 
sake of keeping the prison doors from closing on poor Tony. 
The annals of highwaymen and buccaneers show no examples of 
more high-handed robbery than are to be met with in the ordin- 
ary practices of the "fake" instalment dealers of New York dur- 
ing 1 90 1. If one would read a large number of specific cases 
graphically related, I cannot do better than refer him to the 
series of instalment stories in the "Tribune" during the first 
months of 1902. Notwithstanding the general success at- 
tending this method of collection, the debtor, in about one case 
in four, either cannot or will not pay, and therefore goes to the 
Ludlow Street Jail, where he is boarded and lodged at the ex- 
pense of the county for a period varying from a day or two to 
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three months, the latter being the time limit in conversion cases 
for small amounts. 

In thus describing the course of a suit from its inception to 
its conclusion, we have simply sketched one out of a consid- 
erable number of methods employed. It is, however, the typical 
and fundamental one. The blame for its enormities must be 
laid largely at the door of the marshals. But in many cases 
they are not directly to blame. Nearly every marshal has a 
number of hangers-on whom he employs as watchmen, care- 
takers and the like. These men usually hang around his office 
and in his absence perform acts which only he can legally do. 
Thus they serve papers, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out deputation; they frequently present themselves as mar- 
shals in making arrests, they sign the marshal's name, both 
with and without his authorization, and they perform generally 
the duties of a marshal, collect his fees, and excerise his author- 
ity, all without any warrant in law, and without any of the 
restraints supposed to be exercised over a marshal by his offi- 
cial position. Now the dealers employ these henchmen of the 
marshals to do a grade of work lower even than that of the 
marshals themselves. They sometimes go out with the dealer 
on his "hold-up" trips, performing all the work of the mar- 
shal, and in case any of the victims prove obdurate, taking 
them to the office of the marshal, and keeping them there until 
that official can be found, as only he, of course, can take the 
prisoners to jail. Of course all this is done without even a 
shadow of legal right. In case the debtor knew anything of 
his own rights, and was able to obtain legal assistance, he 
might in many cases free himself. But he is generally densely 
ignorant, powerless, friendless, frightened— and he pays the pen- 
alty of his ignorance and weakness. 

It is now necessary to return for a moment to the matter 
of proceedings in court. The typical case has been stated as 
that one in which the summons is never served. Even in that 
half of the cases in which due process of law is observed, the 
most serious injustice is often done. A frightened foreigner, 
ignorant of language, law, customs, without counsel, is pitted 
against a more or less shrewd dealer, familiar with all the ins 
and outs of legal practice, acquainted with judge in many cases, 
and represented by competent counsel. Moreover the most open 
and unblushing* perjury is daily committed in these cases. What 
chance, then, has the defendant for securing justice? Sometimes 
judgment has been given before he understands even that the 
real trial has begun. In some cases the dealers or the mar- 
shals or their assistants have been known to entice defendants 
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out of the courtroom as their case was just about to come 
up. Often persons have been frightened out of giving testimony 
against the dealers. And so one might go on with the same 
weary story of dishonesty, perjury, oppression and extortion 
through the use of legal process and the abuse of the machin- 
ery of the law. 

One step further, and we shall have traversed practically 
the whole ground; and that step brings us to the series of 
hold-ups that have been perpetrated almost without pretense 
of legal authority by a few of the most daring dealers. The 
employment of "fake" marshals, the use of physical violence on 
recalcitrant victims, the employment of threats of all kinds, 
the use of the fear generated by years "of oppression to exact 
contributions from persons against whom they have not the 
shadow of a claim— these mark the completest development of 
the "fake" business. It was the habitual use of such methods 
that finally resulted in the arrest of the Strombergs on the 
criminal charge of extortion, but the employment of such meth- 
ods goes on, though they are used with a greater degree of 
care. No especial pains is taken to arrest the right man. Men 
have been put in jail on contracts made by their boarders. 
Husbands are habitually arrested on contracts made by their 
wives. In one curious instance, a man was arrested within 
a week of his arrival from Italy, on a contract made by his 
brother some months before the man left Italy. Hundreds of 
instances equally illegal could be found. In fact, in this lowest 
type of business, the dealers seem to follow the principle of ar- 
resting the responsible buyer, or failing him, the first man they 
can in any manner connect with the transaction. 

Lest such facts as have been detailed in the preceding para- 
graphs seem like exaggerations, rather than under-statements, 
let us examine the records of the municipal courts and the 
county jail for the light they throw upon the practices of the 
dealers, so far as they have to do with actual trial and impris- 
onment. At the cost of a good deal of labor, the records for 
1900, 1 90 1 and the first six months of 1902 have been ex- 
amined in detail, those for 1901 being made the subject of es- 
pecially careful study. In considering them all, too, it must be 
remembered that we are dealing with the activity of a very small 
body of men, the chief offenders being not more than a dozen 
in number. During 1900 there were lodged in the Ludlow Street 
Jail on body executions 697 persons, of whom Teitelbaum 
furnished 123, the Strombergs 175, Ludwin 81, and seven other 
instalment dealers 1 1 5, leaving only 203 body executions issued 
to other than these eleven persons. But while not every one of 
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these 203 has been looked up individually, it is known that 
at least two-thirds of them also were instalment cases. Put- 
ting the number, however, for absolute safety at only 100, we 
arrive at the astounding result that out of dp? body executions 
issued out of the municipal courts of New York in ipoo, no 
less than 594 were issued in instalment cases. Geographically, 
it is interesting to notice that 622 of all these executions is- 
sued out of the Second, Fourth and Fifth District Courts, which 
do the bulk of the business of the lower East Side, and prac- 
tically all the instalment business, as against only 75 out of all 
the other courts in the city. In ic;oi:we find that 561 body execu- 
tions were issued, of which Teitelbaum was responsible for 40, 
the Strombergs for 152, Ludwin 113, Miller 31, other known 
instalment dealers 116, a total of 452 in instalment cases. 
(This falling off of nearly 150 in the number of arrests does 
not indicate any lessened activity of dealers, but rather a 
greater refinement of method over the previous year, whereby 
money was obtained without the expensive and sometimes un- 
successful method of throwing the debtor into jail). Taking 
the cases for 1901 by courts, 296 came out of the Second, 78 
out of the Fourth, and 138 out of the Fifth, as against 49 
from all other courts; or in instalment cases, 285, 67 and 93 
out of the Second, Fourth and Fifth respectively. As for mar- 
shals, Lee has 149 arrests, Comisky 174, Angermann 88 y five 
other East Side marshals 107, all others only 43. 

Most interesting and significant of all, perhaps, is a study 
of the amount of property-execution in cases where executions 
against the person were issued. 11.8% of the whole number 
were for amounts of $10 or less, 33.7% between $10 and $25, 
36.3% between $25 and $50, 9.6% between $50 and $75, 
and only 8.6% above $75. Men have been put in jail in several 
cases for as small amounts as $5, and the costs in these small 
cases commonly exceed the original claim. Of course it will 
be remembered that in every instalment case the charge is not 
technically simple debt, but conversion. A glance at the figures 
of this and the preceding paragraph will show to how great an 
extent the body execution is being used in New York as a tool 
for merciless extortion, and to how small an extent for its 
legitimate purpose of compelling payment from fraudulent debtors. 

Turning now to court records, we find that in 1901, the 
year during which Teitelbaum imprisoned 40 men, he brought 
386 actions in the Fourth District Court. Miller has 122 suits 
against 31 arrests. Other known dealers have 104 actions in 
this court and 11 arrests. This brings the apparent total of 
arrests up to 82, but only about half of these arrests were on 
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executions issued out of this court, the total number of ax- 
rests on judgments obtained in this court being, as previously 
stated, 67. This gives us a total of 612 instalment cases in 
the Fourth District Court and 67 arrests, a proportion of 
about nine to one. In the Second for the same period the 
Strombergs have 587 suits and 152 arrests, Ludwin 346 suits 
and 113 arrests. These three men do the bulk of the business 
in this court. Here then, we have 933 suits and 265 arrests, a pro- 
portion of 3 y 2 to 1. The wide discrepancy between this ratio and 
that found in the Fourth is explicable on the supposition that the 
Strombergs and Ludwin have settled a larger number of their 
cases by sheer process of "hold-up," the use of threats and in- 
timidation, a supposition which accords well with known facts, 
and that therefore they have actually brought suit only in the 
case of a more obdurate class of buyers, of whom a larger 
proportion would naturally go to jail. This is offered only as 
a partial explanation. Other causes also enter in. Turn next 
to the Fifth District Court. Here a large number of small 
dealers do business. Owing to the great amount of labor in- 
volved in tracing each one of them through the record of al- 
most five thousand cases, no detailed examination has been 
made, as in the other two courts. If we may assume the pro- 
portion of nine and a half cases to one arrest on a body execu- 
tion, however, the proportion found in the Fourth District 
among the smaller dealers, the 93 arrests in the Fifth would 
give us 873 cases. Cut this proportion in two and you will 
yet have almost 455 cases, enough to bring the total number 
of instalment cases in these three courts during the year 1901 
up to 2,000. Two thousand suits brought, a majority of them 
stained by perjury and blackened by official dishonor, almost 
all of them involving serious injustice and originating in in- 
tentional fraud on one side or both; 452 men thrown into the 
Ludlow Street Jail, of whom probably not more than half had 
been served with any process of law whatever, of whom an 
even larger proportion had been guilty of no worse crime than 
ignorance and weakness— such is a part of one year's record of 
the " fake " instalment business. Of all that part, even blacker, if 
possible, which goes on entirely without the pale of the law, it 
is impossible to give any such detailed presentation. 

During the first half of 1902, and especially during the sec- 
ond quarter of that half, owing to the splendid fight made by 
the Legal Aid Society against the dealers and the corrupt mar- 
shals, there was a notable falling off in the number of arrests 
and suits. Thus the whole number of suits brought by the 
Strombergs during the first six months of the past year 
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was only 120, while their record of arrests runs by months as 
follows: Jan., 7; Feb., 4; March, 12; April, 3; May; June, 1. 
During May only ten men in all were arrested on executions 
issued out of the Second, Fourth and Fifth District Courts, 
and during June only nine. That this is only a temporary 
lull in the business is shown by the renewed complaints of the 
activity of the dealers that began to come in during July and 
August. There was a similar period of quiet succeeding the bit- 
ter fight made against them just before the time of the Chand- 
ler bill, but they were soon more active and more reckless in 
their lawlessness than ever. Only let the Legal Aid Society and 
its ever active head attorney relax their vigilance for a little 
time, and we shall see, as is already indicated, a return to the 
conditions of the last few years. It is needless to say that 
the Legal Aid Society cannot spend all of its time in fighting 
instalment cases. Moreover, it would be far wide of the mark 
to assume that the condition of the past few months, while 
much improved, is one that any civilized community can afford 
to tolerate. 

It may well be wondered whether, with all this tremendous 
volume of business constantly passing through the courts, the 
relations between dealers and courts have been above reproach. 
Evidently one should here speak with the greatest of care. 
To the credit of the judges now sitting in the Fourth and Fifth 
Districts let it be said that while accusations of unfairness are 
not lacking, those best in a position to know and whose judg- 
ment is worth most, speak in terms of praise of their efforts 
to prevent legal abuses from creeping into their courts. But as 
regards the Second District Court, in which the enormous busi- 
ness of the Strombergs and Charles Ludwin has been principally 
carried on, it is openly asserted that it is practically impossi- 
ble to win a case against a dealer in this court. I present this 
allegation for what it may be worth. Moreover, the other 
justices, even if they be given full credit for the most upright 
intentions, cannot, in my opinion, be wholly freed from blame. 
The pressure of business is given as an excuse for not entering 
fully into these cases. Which is more important, simply to ex- 
pedite business, or to do justice? Where two litigants are as 
unequal in every way as the instalment dealer and his ordi- 
nary debtor, certainly in the interests of substantial justice it 
is necessary that the defendant be given all possible opportunity 
to present his case. And where no defendant appears, in which 
case there is a strong presumption that he has received no 
summons, and where, moreover, it is perfectly known to the 
court that the plaintiff makes a business of bringing suits for 
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illegal purposes, a judge can scarcely be said to do his full duty 
unless he takes all precaution to give the defendant every possi- 
ble chance, and unless he require the plaintiff to furnish the most 
convincing proof of guilt before pronouncing the judgment. 
Certainly no man acquainted with the practice of the municipal 
courts and their perfunctory manner of hurrying over instal- 
ment suits can maintain that this requirement is complied with 
even passably well. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to point out the 
following facts regarding the "fake" instalment business : It is 
carried on by a small class of men who stand low in the scale 
of social, educational and moral development. They handle 
chiefly shoddy and worthless goods, the sale of which they force 
by every dishonorable artifice known to trade. Thus the busi- 
ness is wholly bad, even from the economic standpoint. In ad- 
dition to this injury, grave enough in itself, the dealers have 
systematically cultivated the prosecution of a large number of 
suits, in order to get cash on instalment contracts. In carrying 
out this purpose they have flagrantly misused the machinery 
and the processes of law, committing daily perjury, buying 
marshals, corrupting courts. As a result they are breeding 
hatred for law among a class of people who especially need 
respect for law, but who are compelled to look upon it as made 
for the oppression rather than for the defense of the poor and 
weak. The corruption of "fake" methods to an increasing ex- 
tent taints the low-grade business until it is becoming hard to 
tell where one leaves off and the other begins, and the ordi- 
nary observer lumps all the business together as ill-concealed 
robbery, and all the dealers as virtual highwaymen, an attitude 
which does the gravest injustice to all the high grade dealers 
and to most of the low grade ones. 

One important phase of the "fake" business has been lightly 
passed over in the preceding description, and for that reason 
it is desired to bring it out here with all possible emphasis. 
That is the habitual and widespread dishonesty of purchasers. 
As repeatedly stated, jewelry, the best form of pledge, is sold 
almost wholly to Italians, who are inveterate pawners. The 
more shrewd among them were not long in finding out that an 
easy way to make money was to buy a $20 watch for $60 
on a payment of one dollar, pawn it perhaps for $10, and move 
away. The result is that any instalment dealer who does this 
class of business will display a large pile of his "leases" which 
represent runaway accounts, and will tell long stories, mostly 
true, no doubt, of his vain search for dishonest debtors who 
have eluded him. While a careful study of this matter would 
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require such access to the books of the dealers as I have not 
been able to obtain, I am of the opinion that a rather increas- 
ing proportion of goods is being bought without any intention 
of paying for them. Instances of men being found with ten or 
a dozen pawn tickets for goods bought on the instalment plan 
are by no means unknown. The system offers every encourage- 
ment to dishonesty to the man who is shrewd enough to take 
advantage of it. Accordingly, while the matter has been dealt 
with in few words, I seriously question whether outside of the 
disregard for law engendered by the abuse of law, there is any 
of the social effects of the traffic more pernicious than its en- 
couragement of dishonesty by persons shrewd enough not to 
get caught. 

V. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REMEDIAL LEGISLATION* 

So much, then, by way of description. By way of analy- 
sis and suggestion, where shall the line be drawn between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate business, in what way shall the blame for 
the illegitimate business be apportioned, and what measure can 
be taken to remedy its abuses? To the first question I should 
answer without hesitation that any instalment sale at a price 
not absurdly high, made with a reasonable expectation of col- 
lecting the agreed price at approximately the specified time 
from a buyer unconstrained by fear of legal process, is a legiti- 
mate sale. On the other hand, a sale in which payment can be 
expected only as the buyer is compelled to pay either by suit 
or by the fear of suit and arrest, is illegitimate. In other words, 
the legitimacy of an instalment sale depends on the basis of the 
credit. If based on the habitual honesty and business training 
of both debtor and creditor, it is legitimate; if on the buyer's 
fear of legal process, illegitimate. Hence any sale to a man or 
class of men known to be habitually dishonest is ipso facto 
illegitimate. However theoretical these considerations may ap- 
pear, they are vital to an intelligent treatment of the practical 
problem of reform. To attack legitimate credit is worse than 
futile. On the other hand, business based on illegitimate credit 
inevitably leads to abuse. 

The fundamental vice of the East Side instalment business, 
then, is economic. It is an altogether unprecedented extension 
of credit among a people utterly untrained in the first princi- 
ples of business, and by a class of men many of whom are 
thoroughly dishonest. Therefore I make bold to say that the 
only way to reform it is by destroying a considerable part of it 
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and by re-establishing the remainder on another^ and .sounder 
basis of credit. Observe that no attack on legitimate instal- 
ment business is intended. Whether we regard this method; of 
sale as a bad thing or not, its abolition is clearly impossible. 
But the sale of jewelry, watches and ornamental goods of bad 
quality to socially undeveloped people who have no use for them, 
upon liberal terms of credit, is economically wrong, and, 
under existent conditions in New York, extremely injurious to 
society. Legislation should, if practicable, be directed toward 
making such sales impossible. It may be urged, and indeed 
often is, that we have no right to assume any part of our 
population to be so weak as to require a species of tutelage to 
prevent them from reaping the fruits of their own folly. Quite 
true; and likewise true the fact that a very considerable portion 
of our community, and that portion constantly recruited by 
new legions of ignorant and helpless men from foreign countries, 
does stand in need of just such protection. It is no assumption, 
but a fact demonstrated by a mass of evidence of which I have 
sketched but the outlines. Whole volumes of argument as to 
what ought to be true concerning a people cannot blunt the 
force of the obvious fact of what is. It is puerile to say that 
these people ought to be able to take care of themselves. They 
cannot do it. A perverted form of economic life is working the 
most serious social injury. No one but the veriest doctrinaire 
will deny that it is the plain duty of the legislature to destroy 
that perversion, if possible. 

The evils of the business may be roughly classified under 
three heads : economic, the buying of useless things, the paying 
of very high prices and the loss of considerable sums of money 
by the poor; legal, all the abuse of the processes of law, cor- 
ruption of marshals and courts, extortion under the forms of 
law; and social, the systematic cultivation of dishonesty and 
hatred for the law as well as the generation and nurture of deep- 
seated social and racial antipathy. Addressing ourselves now 
to our second question, who or what is responsible? It is easy 
to answer, the wickedness of the dealers, but the answer is 
superficial. The first large cause is this, that competition has 
stretched credit to the breaking point. Unlimited and unregu- 
lated credit, working under conditions of general ignorance, 
poverty and small moral development on the one side, and 
hardly less ignorance and hardly more moral development on 
the other, but combined therewith greater shrewdness and more 
of the power of money-working under such conditions, it has 
wrought havoc and must always work havoc. The dealers 
should not be blamed too greatly. As one comes to know them, 
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he comes to question seriously whether they are deliberately 
and consciously wicked according to conventional standards, 
so much as simply undeveloped morally. Evidently enough, 
the only remedy for the concurrence of economic and social 
conditions that are at the bottom responsible for the traffic, 
then, is education— economic, legal and moral. But this does not 
say that nothing can be immediately done to remedy condi- 
tions. 

The immediate responsibility for the legal abuses men- 
tioned must be laid at the door of the city marshals and their 
assistants and the judges of the municipal courts. The work- 
ing of New York's system of city marshals is disgraceful. What- 
ever improvement may come from the operation of the new 
municipal court law, it has not yet had time to appear. Certainly 
the marshal system demands reform and is a matter of great 
importance, especially to the poor, who are often so directly 
affected by its workings. The proposal that marshals be paid 
a salary instead of fees, in the hope that a better class of men 
may thereby be secured, and that the temptation to do all 
sorts of business simply for the sake of the fees, will disappear, 
seems in many respects excellent, but it will not put the mar- 
shals wholly out of partnership with the "fake" dealers. Improve 
the character of the marshals as you will (and some of them 
now are excellent men), and unless you secure a class of men 
far superior to any class yet found in minor public offices in 
New York, there will still be some of them in whom the prompt- 
ings of immediate self-interest are far too strong for their sense 
of public duty, and an occasional "present" from the dealer 
will make things all right. The suggestion that no marshal 
serve a body execution unless he has himself served the ante- 
cedent property execution, is not without value, but what will 
be its use where the marshal swears falsely to the service of 
both the original summons and the property execution? I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that no possible reform of the marshal 
system will absolutely break up the alliance between some of 
the marshals and the dealers. 

The measure of responsibility which, in my judgment, at- 
taches to the muncipal courts, has already been indicated. Here 
again, no comprehensive reform is possible. The proposal that 
no inquest be allowed in instalment cases is so revolutionary 
that it has not been seriously made, and no other reform prop- 
osition, so far as I know, has been put forward. It cannot be 
said that if the judges used greater care, justice would be done. 
Let the judge be ever so careful, give him plenty of time, in- 
stead of crowding his calendar with five thousand cases a year, 
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let him sit in a court-room where all can see and hear, instead 
of a re-modeled and condemned fire-house such as now consti- 
tutes the Fifth District court-room. You have improved things 
somewhat, but you have not struck a fatal blow at the "fake" 
instalment business. The ignorance of the purchaser, the alliance 
of marshal and dealer, the perjured testimony of hired witnesses 
will still do their work. "There is no inequality like the equal 
competition of unequals," is as true in the court-room as out- 
side of it. 

What then, is to be done? We have about exhausted the 
list of palliative measures proposed and have dismissed them all 
as insufficient for the comprehensive reason that where a vi- 
cious system exists amid social and economic conditions that 
give wide opportunity for fraud, the ways and means of its 
workings are mere matters of detail, and those who work it 
will invent new methods to meet changed conditions. Only two 
possible alternatives, then, remain. Either put the business 
under the strictest possible public regulation and so reduce its 
evils to the lowest limit, or better, if possible, abolish it alto- 
gether. The immediate and practical way to accomplish this 
last highly desirable result is to abolish the right to the body 
execution in instalment cases where the amount involved is less 
than $50, or possibly $75, if such action can be constitutionally 
taken. The first figure would include more than 80% of all the 
cases in which arrests have been made, while the second would 
take in more than 90%. I should be inclined to favor the $75 
limit because of the not inconsiderable trade in sixty dollar 
watches. The lower limit would, however, accomplish the re- 
sult aimed at, in my opinion, an opinion in which I find myself 
in substantial agreement with most persons who have studied 
the matter carefully. 

The operation of such a law would be as follows : In a very 
large proportion of cases, perhaps the majority, where a poor 
Italian buys a watch or jewelry which he does not need, he 
makes his payments, after the first two or three, not because 
of any particular sense of moral or business obligation, but 
because of his fear of being arrested in case he does not pay. 
Abolish the body execution in such cases, and before a great 
while it will become quite generally known that the dealer's 
power of arrest is gone. Then dishonest purchasers will be all 
the more eager to buy, all the more eager to refuse payment, 
and the business of pawning the dealers' goods will go merrily 
on. Every possible encouragement to dishonesty in such cases 
will be offered, with the result that the dealer will be obliged, 
in self-defence, to stop selling to that class of people whom he 
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cannot trust, except as he holds over them the threat of ar- 
rest. This is to say, he will be practically forced out of busi- 
ness, for "fake" sales are made almost altogether to irresponsi- 
ble people. Credit will necessarily resume its proper basis, a 
knowledge of the responsibility of the purchaser. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that this will not interfere 
with legitimate business. In conversation with legitimate dealers 
of all sorts and conditions, I have failed to find one who ob- 
jects to the abolition of the body execution. Invariably they 
state either that they never use it, or else only in such ex- 
traordinary cases that its abolition would make practically no 
difference to them, and they accordingly favor its abolition be- 
cause of the serious abuses connected with it. This attitude of 
the legitimate dealers should dispose of the contention of those 
who maintain that such action would be putting a premium on 
dishonesty. Of course, if it were supposed that sales would 
continue to be made indiscriminately to everyone, this would 
be true, but actually a premium would be put on honesty in- 
stead, for sales would be made only to persons having a repu- 
tation for honesty. It is said, too, that it would mean a great 
limitation of credit. Perfectly true. Arid such is one of the chief 
benefits I should claim for the measure. I am satisfied that no 
enactment which does not restrict credit far below its present 
limits can do much toward bettering the present intolerable 
situation. Again, it is argued that such a limitation of credit 
will work injury by making it impossible, for example, for a 
woman to buy a sewing-machine on instalments, or else by rais- 
ing its price. This is, after all, but another appearance of the 
traditional widow and orphan who did such valiant service in 
blocking early factory and child-labor legislation. I should 
reply, first, that the person who is known to be deserving of 
credit can get it whether the dealer holds the club of the body 
execution or not; and second, granting even a considerable 
amount of hardship and suffering in such cases as cited, is it 
for a moment to be compared with the suffering and serious 
social injury wrought by the instalment business at present? 
If the abolition of the body execution would work injury to the 
instalment machine trade (which at least one machine dealer 
has assured me it would not), so much the worse for the ma- 
chine trade. Without hesitation I declare that no business 
which depends on the body execution has any right to exist. And 
I repeat that every real business man with whom I have talked, 
whether doing an instalment business or not, has favored the 
abolition of the body execution in instalment cases. This fact 
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should be a sufficient answer to those who fear that such action 
would interfere with the legitimate instalment business. 

An attorney for one of the instalment dealers has stated 
that the abolition of the body execution would destroy the 
business; but he has frequently boasted that any legislation 
which takes away the body execution in instalment cases will 
be defeated by them on the ground that it is unconstitutional, 
in that it discriminates against abusiveness which does not call 
for the police power interference of the state. It has been learned 
that when the Chandler bill was before Governor Black, Peter 
B. Olney was retained by the instalment dealers and presented 
a brief for them on the unconstitutionality of the act, which, 
it will be remembered, provided that no body execution should 
issue in an instalment case if the amount of judgment was less 
than fifty dollars. It has been impossible to obtain a copy of 
this brief although application has been made to Governor 
Black and Mr. Olney, both of whom have lost their respective 
copies. It is possible, therefore, that any proposed legislation 
may have to go so far as to abolish altogether the body execu- 
tion, which is, of course, only a remnant of the old practice of 
imprisonment for debt. As heretofore stated, I have found 
practically no objection to this proposal among business men. 
The records of New York County for 1900 and 1901 show that 
the proportion of instalment cases to the whole number of 
body executions was over 83%. It is suggested that in all 
probability the records of other counties would show a still 
greater disuse of the body execution for general litigation, and 
that its abolition therefore would be no hardship. 
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APPENDIX. 



THE INSTALMENT CONTRACT, 



The instalment contract used by instalment dealers is as 
follows : 



rrt" 



Lease No 

I have this day received from under an 

agreement for a conditional sale for which I agree to 

pay dollars in weekly instalments of until 

the whole is paid. It is expressly agreed that no title shall be 

acquired by me, until said sum of dollars is fully 

paid in cash; and in case of failure to make any of said pay- 
ments when they become due, I will surrender said goods to 
said firm, its agent or attorney, without any process of law. 
In case I fail to deliver said goods to said firm, its agent or 
attorney at any time upon demand after any breach of this 
agreement, I hereby grant to said firm, its agent or attorney, 
full manner of entering my premises for the purpose of remov- 
ing said goods, without rendering them liable for any unlaw- 
ful trespass. If full payment of the purchase price is not made 
in the time specified, said firm shall be entitled to retain all 
sums paid by me, as a reasonable compensation for injury to 
and use of said goods and for its trouble and expense in con- 
nection with this transaction with me. 

It is also agreed that if said firm takes possession of said 
goods for any breach of this agreement, I shall have the right 
to redeem the same at any time within thirty days after such 
taking by paying to it the full amount of the price then unpaid, 
together with all lawful charges and expenses due to said com- 
pany. 

I also agree not to remove said goods from the premises I 
now occupy, without written notice to said firm, and having 
first obtained its written consent. I hereby certify that there is 
no contract or understanding, verbal or otherwise, between my- 
self and said firm, any of its agents or salesmen, other than 
is here expressed. 
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When said goods have been fully paid for, according to the 
terms of this agreement, they shall become my property, and not 
otherwise. The first instalment after the delivery of this agree- 
ment shall be payable within a week after the date thereof and 
each subsequent payment during each succeeding week. 



Signature , 

Husband's Place of Business < 

Residence, 



THE SEWING-MACHINE, BOOK AND PIANO TRADE. 

The facts regarding the sewing-machine trade are, in a gen- 
eral way, much the same as those regarding the house-furnish- 
ing trade, though the machine business is, on the whole, of a 
distinctly lower order. An enormous instalment business is 
done by several large concerns, of which the Singer Mfg. Co. 
is the most important. Their trade differs from that in house 
furnishings already described, in that sales are made largely 
by agents who go about from house to house. This gives far 
wider opportunity for the exercise of undue persuasion upon 
the part of the salesman. Moreover they deal chiefly with a 
poorer and less responsible class of people than the high-grade 
house furnishers. Accordingly, the methods of the dealers are 
more severe, losses of money and property by purchasers are 
more frequent, and cases of hardship and injustice calling for 
legal remedy are much more common. The frequent complaints 
of the loss of machines partly paid for are an indication of the 
greater severity of the methods of these companies, while the 
greater irresponsibility of the purchasers is clearly enough indi- 
cated by the fact that as many as nine persons were imprisoned 
by a single sewing machine company during the year 1900 un- 
der legal provisions already spoken of. Machine contracts com- 
monly take the lease form, the title remaining, as usual, in the 
vender. A machine valued at $25 to $35 may be bought upon 
deposit of $1 and a weekly payment of fifty cents. Upon the 
high-grade machines, such as the Singer Co. sell upon this plan 
for $75, a larger deposit and a payment of at least $1 a week 
are required; thus the period of credit does not extend much 
over a year, though the actual period of payment is often much 
longer. As already suggested, the purchasers are largely poor 
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tailors or women dependent on the needle for their living. Hence 
the machine men, like all instalment dealers, make much of 
their philanthropic interest in their customers, and claim to be 
the poor man's best friends. Criticism of their work and 
methods should not be too severe. They are doing a legitimate 
business, and quite possibly they are not more harsh in their 
methods of conducting it than is necessary in dealing with the 
class of customers to whom they cater. Yet it should be frankly 
recognized that their prices are high; that their agents in many 
cases force sales by the exercise of altogether too great per- 
suasive power; that they do not display by any means the same 
leniency toward delinquents as do the great house furnishers; 
that they invoke the law far more frequently; and that their 
operations are conducted, on the whole, with far more friction 
and result much more often in injustice and serious loss to their 
customers. 

Of the trade in books and pianos little need be said. In 
books, the instalment business began with the larger reference 
works, and has gradually extended its field until now almost 
any book may be bought on this plan. The methods of the 
ordinary book agent are too well known to need any descrip- 
tion. The book-buying public is likewise known as being of 
relatively high grade, both intellectually and financially. The 
instalment idea has been responsible for a very considerable 
addition to that public, though its effects have been rather to 
cause people to buy larger and more expensive works than 
simply to extend the book trade among a new class of pur- 
chasers. The latter effect, however, has been by no means in- 
considerable. To return to technical matters, the details of 
contract and credit are like those previously discussed. The 
ordinary credit period is eighteen months. The high average 
intelligence of customers prevents any serious abuses from creep- 
ing into the book trade. The unlimited persistence of agents, 
resulting in sales unsatisfactory to the purchaser, conjoined 
with the fact that intellectual ability is no guarantee of finan- 
cial responsibility, serves to explain the occasional difficulties, 
legal and otherwise, that arise. The interesting fact that a 
well known publishing house was some time since obliged to 
suspend because of inability to make collections on its instal- 
ment business, will serve to illustrate the extent to which the 
method has crept into the book trade. 

The piano business began about a quarter of a century ago. 
To-day some dealers do almost entirely an instalment busi- 
ness, and there is no piano made which cannot be bought on 
instalments. On the high-grade instruments a relatively large 
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deposit is required and a monthly payment of five to ten dol- 
lars and upward, varying with the amount of the deposit. A 
prominent department store, on the other hand, advertises a 
piano for $150, five dollars down and the balance at the rate 
of a dollar a week,— a bid for a lower class of trade which the 
better grade of manufacturers contemptuously characterize as a 
system of "nothing down and nothing a week thereafter." 
Whether on cheap or high-grade instruments, the period of credit 
is long, three years being the limit. The contract takes the 
lease form. The piano business, being carried on with a class 
of people well up in the financial and social scale, is peculiarly 
free from dishonesty and unfair dealing on both sides. Hence 
it is probably more free from legal process than any other 
line of instalment trade. Excepting a rare replevin suit, a piano 
case in a court is almost unheard of. The operations of the 
piano dealers, so far as I have been able to learn, are almost 
beyond criticism. 



GOODS DEALT IN BY LOW-GRADE INSTALMENT DEALERS, 

The first and greatest division of goods in which the low- 
grade business is done, is furniture and house-furnishings of all 
kinds. Next comes machines. In books and pianos little is 
done, of course. The actual range of goods sold, however, 
covers practically everything, excepting groceries. The follow- 
ing advertisement may prove suggestive :•* 

Dealer in Cloaks, Clothing, Rugs, Extension Springs, 
Wringers, Albums, Lace and Chenille Curtains, Table 
Covers, Furniture, Jewelry, Pictures, etc. Weekly 
or monthly payments Wtaken. Please send postal 
card and I will call. 

Another firm makes a specialty of "Dry and Dress Goods, 
Cloaks, Clothing, Furniture, Carpets, Lace Curtains, etc." 
Nearly every dealer has some line of goods in which he does 
his main business, but sells almost anything wanted. A firm of 
Broadway tailors makes clothes to order for a dollar a week. 
An enormously large business is done in steamship tickets, 
persons sending them to friends in Europe and paying for them 
at the rate of a few dollars a week. Young women buy hats 
for fifty cents a week. Men buy shirts and collars on similar 
terms. So one might go on in extending the list indefinitely. 
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As might be expected in so large and miscellaneous a traffic, 
the quality of the goods sold varies widely, from the very cheap- 
est and poorest— goods that have proved unsalable in other 
markets and have been disposed of in job lots to these dealers — 
up to those of medium grade. It would be far wide of the mark 
to assume that no honest goods are sold at honest prices. 
Prices of course, must be high, and often are exorbitant. Three 
and four times the actual value of goods is by no means an 
uncommon figure, but it is not the rule. A profit of 35% to 
60% from dealer to consumer is much more usual on the better 
grade of business. Prices, like qualities, vary so widely that 
it is all but impossible to speak generally concerning them. 



THE PEDDLER DEALERS. 

A third class, whom I have called the peddler dealers, take 
out goods "on memorandum" as it is called. This memoran- 
dum reads as follows : 

"The under-mentioned goods are to be returned, 
or specified prices paid to Consignor on demand. 
The title to the goods, or to proceeds if sold, to the 
amount of specified prices, is in the Consignor until 
they render a bill of sale." 

Thousands of dollars' worth of goods go out every day under 
this arrangement. Now it would seem natural for the dealers 
to demand payment practically on a cash basis from so irre- 
sponsible a class of men as the peddlers, but the peddlers can 
pay nothing except as they collect instalments, and accordingly 
an extraordinary credit system prevails. Practically any man 
who can get a peddler already known to the dealer to vouch 
for him as "all right" may take out goods to the value of 
$100 without paying one cent. When his sales reach $100 
he must pay $10, and can then take out further goods to the value 
of $10. Thus he has a standing credit of $100, based on noth- 
ing but a friend's assurance of his honesty. Of course not all 
dealers extend credit so freely, but many do. As the man be- 
comes better known to the dealer, he may press him for an 
extension of credit until it may reach the thousand dollar 
mark, and all the time, be it noted, absolutely unsecured. At 
the same time, without the knowledge of the first creditor, 
he may be incurring a like debt to two or three other dealers, 
so that his total debts may amount to two or three thousand 
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dollars. The only returns the dealer gets are as the peddler 
collects little driblets of twenty-five or fifty cents a week and 
pays a few dollars now and then. The dealer, or small jobber, 
as I prefer to call him, may demand payment at pleasure, but 
he can get it only at the pleasure of the peddler. A member 
of one jewelry firm says that they have $50,000 out in this 
kind of trade, and that another firm has an even larger amount. 
Evidently enough, it is a most difficult matter to contract this 
kind of credits, though the gentleman just quoted states that 
his firm is going out of the peddler business as rapidly as possible. 
This extensive and remarkable system of credit has not 
sprung into being in a day, and its inherent weakness is causing 
much trouble at the present time. The only hold of the dealer 
upon the peddler is through the possibility of a suit for con- 
version, and consequent arrest and imprisonment. Such ar- 
rests have been of growing frequency during the present year, 
and the relations between peddlers and dealers have become so 
strained that the peddlers have formed a protective organiza- 
tion known as the "Greater New York Business Men's Asso- 
ciation," while the dealers have organized an association among 
themselves to prevent bad debts by establishing a clearing- 
house of information regarding their debtors, thus making it 
impossible for any peddler to extend his credit without the 
knowledge of all his creditors. 
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PROPOSED REMEDIAL LEGISLATION. 

The following bill, directed against the evils described in the 
preceding pages, was introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Elsberg : 

AN ACT 

To amend chapter five hundred and eighty of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred and two, entitled "An act in relation to the 
municipal court of the city of New York, its officers and 
marshals." 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section i. Section fifty-six of chapter five hundred and eighty 
of the laws of nineteen hundred and two, entitled "An act in 
relation to the municipal court of the city of New York, its 
officers and marshals," is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows: 

§ 56. In what cases order of arrest to be granted.— An order 
to arrest the defendant must or may be granted, directed to 
any marshal of said city, in the following cases, but no female 
can be arrested except for a wilful injury to person or property : 

1. In an action for the recovery of damages, in a cause of 
action not arising on contract, when the defendant is not a 
resident of the city of New York, or is about to remove there- 
from, or when the action is for a wilful injury to person or 
property. 

2. In an action for a fine or penalty, or for money or prop- 
perty embezzled or wrongfully misapplied or converted to his 
own use by a public officer, or an officer of a corporation, or 
an attorney, factor, broker, agent or clerk, in the course of his 
employment as such, or by any other person acting in a fidu- 
ciary capacity. 

3. Where the defendant has been guilty of a fraud in con- 
tracting the debt, or incurring the obligation for which the 
action is brought, or in concealing or disposing of the property, 
for the taking, detention, or conversion of which the action is 
brought, except that no order of arrest shall be granted in an 



Explanation.— Matter in italics if new. 
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